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neglected children. Merc power should be given to deal with adults through 
the children's court, and this power should be exercised. 

A notable address was delivered by Judge Charles Brown of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia and by Hon. Edwin Mulready, Commissioner of Labor 
of Massachusetts, one of the pioneers in the development of adult probation 
work in this country. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
Benjamin J. West, Chief of Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Memphis; 
First Vice-President, John W. Houston, Chief Adult Probation Officer, Chi- 
cago ; Second Vice-President, Judge Charles H. Hoffman of Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Third Vice-President, Herbert C. Parsons, Secretary of the Commission on 
Probation of Massachusetts ; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles L. Chute of the 
State Probation Commission, Albany, New York. — Charles L. Chute, Secre- 
tary National Probation Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 
Supplementary Announcement of Courses in Criminology. — Four 
courses in criminology will be offered by the School of Jurisprudence of the 
University of California during the coming summer session. The courses may 
all be taken together, or one or more may be elected. While all these courses 
may be carried on simultaneously a general university regulation limits to six 
units the credit that will be allowed for work done in any one summer session. 
Courses S113a and S113c are intended to cover a portion of an elementary 
course in criminology offering to lawyers, physicians, nurses, teachers, probation 
officers, civil service workers, police officers, officials in public institutions, and 
others interested in the serious study of crime and its prevention, an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the. work of modern criminology. The subject will 
be covered for the most part by lectures and demonstrations. The prescribed 
reading will not be large in amount. 

Courses S113b and S113d are primarily intended for those who are or ex- 
pect to be engaged in work which involves the care of criminals and other 
delinquents. 

S113a. Medical and Psychological Problems. Dr. Hoag. 

An introduction to the study of the medical and psychological side of 
criminology, including mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, disease, 
heredity, juvenile crime, organization of departments for the study 
of criminals, lectures and assigned reading. 
2 units. M., T., W., Th., F., 9:00. 106 B. H. L. 
This course will include (outline as given in 1916 announcement). 
S113b. Practice Work in Criminology. Dr. Hoag. 

Use of Binet and other intelligence tests, field investigation and reports 

in the study of selected delinquents. 
2 units. M., T., W., Th., F., 10:00. 106 B. H. L. 

In S113a and S113b Dr. Hoag will be assisted by special lecturers, in- 
cluding Orbison, Wood, Ball, Von Kleinschmidt. 
SI 13c. The Investigation of Crime. Edward Oscar Heinrich. 

Modes and procedure in use in the best criminal and legal practice for 
the detection, preservation, and ultimate presentation in court of 
facts essential to the solution of a criminal problem, and the iden- 
tification and apprehension of criminals. Forgeries and other ques- 
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tioned documents, crime agencies, police systems, criminals, methods 
of operation. Lectures, exhibits, photographs, stereopticon views. 

2 units. M., T., W., Th., F., 11 :00. 106 B. H. L. 

This course will include: 

A. Criminal Injuries, Diagnosis and Photographic Registration. 

1. Pois(^s and habit-forming drugs. 

a. Sources and means of poisoning. 

b. Symptoms and treatment. 

c. The work of the municipal toxicologist. 

2. Spots and stains. 

3. Concealment of crime by chemical disintegration. 

4. The microscope, its uses and possibilities. 

B. Crime Agencies and Criminal Weapons. 

1. Chemical agencies. 

2. Mechanical agencies. 

C. Police Systems. 

1. European. 

2. American. 

3. Police records. 

D. Criminal Methods. 

1. Crimes and criminals. 

2. Attacks upon the individual. 

3. Attacks upon property. 

E. Systems of Identification. 

1. Bertillon. 

2. Finger prints. 

F. Criminal Investigation. 

1. Physical clues and evidence. 

2. Documentary clues and evidence. 

G. Questioned Documents. 

1. Handwriting. 

2. Typewriting. 

3. Writing material. 

4. Lectures. 

"Stalking the Forger," a lecture on signature forgeries. 

"Down the Ink-well," a lecture on the develoment of writing and 
writing materials with special application to problems in disputed 
handwriting. 

"Beating the Protectograph," a lecture on check-raising, alterations, in- 
terlineations, etc. 

"Wielders of the Poisoned Pen," a lecture on anonymous letters. 

"Character Studies from the Psychology of Handwriting." 

"Typewriter Identification and Examination of Seals, and Other Printed 
Matter." 
H. The Physical Interpretation of Character. 
Three lectures : 

Lecture 1. — The normal man, physically, mentally and morally. Racial 
types. Occupational types. Influence of climate and food on the 
development of mind and body. Competition and struggle for 
existence. 
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Lecture 2. — The abnormal man. Disturbed development. The physical, 
mental and moral stigmata of degeneration. Faulty nutrition. Un- 
balanced functional activities of the endocrine bodies. 
Lecture 3. — Character reading. Possibilities and limitations. 
SI 13d. Field and Laboratory Methods in Criminal Investigation. 
(Tentative Outline — Laboratory.) 

A. Criminal Injuries, Diagnosis and Photograhic Registration. 
1. Outdoor work with the camera. 

B. Criminal Agencies and Criminal Weapons. 

1. Indoor work with the camera. 

2. Ballistics. 

C. Criminal Methods. 

1. Fire and explosions. 

2. Photography of colored objects. 

D. Systems of Identification. 
1. Finger print practice. 

E. Criminal Investigation. 

1. Elementary use of the microscope. 

2. 'Writing materials. 

F. Disputed Handwriting. 

1. Identification of handwriting. 

2. Identification of typewriting. 

Course in Judicial Photography. 

School for Police Officers by the Police Department of the 

City of Berkeley. 

Edward Oscar Heinrich, B. S., Instructor. 

Tentative Outline for 1917. 
I. — General Principles of Photography. 

A. The Camera, Its Use and Accessories. 

a. Mechanical features of cameras. 

b. Identity of all cameras irrespective of decorations or size. 

c. Dark room. 

d. Lenses. 

1. Optical properties. 

2. Manipulation and choice of. 

B. Chemical Processes of Photography. 

a. Plates and films. 
1. Exposure. 

2. Development. 

b. Prints. 

1. Exposure. 
2. Development. 

c. Laboratory practice on subjects including metals, woods, glass, fabrics, 
copies, paintings, tracings, rough prints and color objects. 

C. Photography of Colored Objects. 

a. Use of special plates. 

b. Use of filters. 

1. For daylight. 

2. For artificial light. 
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c. Laboratory practice. 

I. Photography of persons and localities by daylight. 

II. — Judicial Photography in the Field. 

A. General Principles of Photography as a Recording Agent. Applicability to 

Problems of the Police. 

B. Photography of Place of a Crime and Its Surroundings. 

a. The photography of corpses with particular reference to explanatory 

circumstances. 

1. General principles. 

2. Reconstructed situations. 

3. Photographic apparatus required. 

4. Special uses for wide angle lenses. 

5. Special uses for anastigmatic lenses. 

6. Optical considerations in photography of wounds, blood stains, etc. 

7. Photography in exact size. 

8. Arrangement of the camera. 

9. Conditions governing exposures. 

10. Use of small cameras in limited spaces. 

II. The tripod. 

12. Unusual positions for the camera. 

13. Examples from photography of corpses. 

14. Extension tripods. 

15. Photography without a tripod. 

16. Plates. 

17. Artificial light. 

18. Position of light. 

19. Preparation of corpses for photographing. 

20. Special methods for giving life-like appearance to eyes. 

21. The technic of the exposure. 

22. The technic of the apparatus. 

23. Choice of plates. 

24. Reduction. 

25. Supports and backgrounds. 

b. Photography of blood stains. 

1. General principles. 

2. Technic of exposure. 

3. Filters. 

4. Plates. 

5. Arrangement of apparatus. 

6. Explorative possibilities of blood stain negatives. 

7. Blood stains showing movement of bleeding object. 

8. Blood stains showing no movement of bleeding object. 

9. Bloody finger prints. 

10. Invisible blood stains. 

c. The photography of foot marks. 

1. General principles. 

2. Foot impressions. 

3. Foot prints. 

4. Invisible foot marks. 
. 5. The apparatus. 
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6. The importance of parallelism between photographic plate and plane 
of the foot print. 

7. Optical considerations. 

8. Illumination. 

9. Artificial light. 
10. Plates. 

d. The photography of finger marks. 

1. General principles. 

2. Finger impressions. 

3. Finger prints. 

4. Invisible finger marks. 

5. Making invisible finger marks visible. 

6. Apparatus and plates. 

7. Illumination. 

8. Finger marks on glass. 

9. Use of artificial light. 

10. Special apparatus. 

11. Untreated finger prints. 

12. Impressions and "lifting" materials in special cases. 

e. Photography of miscellaneous traces. 

1. General principles. 

2. Tool marks. 

3. The apparatus. 

4. Entrance and traces via ceiling. 

5. Around corners with mirrors. 

6. Damage associated with burglaries, etc. 

(1) Burglaries. 

(2) Fires. 

(3) Riots. 

(4) Storms, etc. 

(5) Malicious mischief. 

f. Metric perspective photography of Bertillon with special applications 

to places of crimes. 

1. General principles. 

2. Metric photographs. 

3. Scientific principles involved. 

4. Metric apparatus. 

5. Tripod. 

6. Camera. 

7. Lens. 

8. Application of the metric optical apparatus. 

9. Metric photography of corpses. 

10. Metric photography of interiors. 

11. Computation of reproductions and maps from negatives. 

12. Signaletic photography. 

13. Reading and interpretation of prints. 
C. Signaletic Photography. 

a. Bertillon system. 

b. Rules governing signaletic photography. 

c. Reduction and head poses. 
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d. Arrangement of pictures on prints. 

e. Marking of negatives. 

f. Camera. 

g. Focusing arrangements, 
h. Posing chair. 

i. Mirrors and reflectors. 

j. Adjustment of camera distances. 

k. Mounting for the camera. 

1. Procedure for taking a picture. 

m. Tests for accuracy of adjustments. 

n. Head position on ground glass. 

III. — Judicial Photography in the Laboratory. 

A. General Principles of Photography as an Explorative Agent. 

a. Microscopy and photography as related arts. 

b. The differentiating power oi photography. 

c. Descriptive and explorative applicability to problems of the police 

and specialist. 

B. Photographic Methods of Discovery and Proof of Altered or Counter- 

feited Documents, Etc. 

a. Types of problems arising. 

b. Possibilities and limitations of methods. 

c. Restoration of obliterated or obscured handwriting and the demonstra- 

tion of erasures. 

1. The photographic problems involved. 

2. The technic of the camera and accessories. 

3. "Lifting" of blots. 

4. .Typical examples. 

5. Alteration of numbers. 

6. Exposures by reflected and transmitted light. 

7. Special methods of preparation of subject for transmitted light 
exposures. 

(1) Volatile hydrocarbons. 

(2) Fixed hydrocarbons. 

(3) After-treatment. 

8. Mechanical and chemical erasures. 

9. Rubbing materials. 

10. Bleaching materials. 

11. Typical disturbances of the surface of the paper. 

12. Scratches. 

13. Soiling. 

14. Photographic technic for the usual case. 

15. Special methods. 

16. Camera and accessories. 

17. Camera stand. 

18. Object holder. 

19. Lenses. 

20. Flexibility required of outfit. 

d. Discovery and demonstration of additions and interlineations in written 

documents. 
1. General principles. 
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2. Diflferentiation of similar inks. 

3. Microscopic aids to ink differentiation. 

4. Properties of line crossings. 

5. Shades and shadows in an oblique writing. 

6. Typical examples. 

7. Relation of lines of writing to folds in paper. 

8. Age of inks. 

9. Pencil writing. 

C. Demonstrative Methods Applicable to Forgeries. 

a. General principles. 

b. Photographic comparison of handwriting. 

c. Demonstration of traced handwriting. 

d. Marks associated with traced handwriting on obverse of document. 

e. Marks associated with traced handwriting on reverse of document. 

f. Invisible traces of writing in intaglio. 

g. Trick photography and photographic forgeries. 

D. The Exposition of Writing With Invisible Inks. 

a. The nature of secret writing. 

b. Direct exposure by photographic methods. 

c. Special photographic methods. 

d. Physical methods for making writing visible. 

e. Contact methods with plates. 

f. Special applications of contact methods for differentiating inks. 

E. Discovery and Demonstration of Post Office Problems. 

a. Usual problems arising. 

1. Opened letters. 

2. Stamp counterfeiting. 

3. Postmark forgeries. 

b. Typical examples. 

c. Photographic exploration of a re-sealed envelope. 

d. Differentiation of sealing material by transmitted light. 

e. Differentiation of sealing material by reflected light. 

f. Technic of illumination. 

g. Tests for accuracy of photographic method. 

F. Geometric Photographic Comparisons in Problems of Identification. 

a. General principles. 

b. Hand and foot prints. 

c. Comparative identification of finger prints. 

d. Boot and shoe marks. 

e. Hair. 

f. Microscopic aids and geometric photomicrographs. 

g. Photomicographs of dust and secretions, 
h. Blood stains. 

i. Abrasions, 

j. Special methods, 

k. Particular cases. 
(1. Judicial Radiography. 

a. General jfrinciples. 

b. Applications of radiography to problems of evidence. 

c. Radiography as an aid to signaletic proof. 
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H. Judicial Kinematograms. 

a. General principles. 

b. Applications of kinematograms. 

1. Laboratory demonstration material. 

2. Demonstration of theories built on circumstantial evidence. 

IV. — Design of Photographic Laboratory. 
A. Points to be considered : 

a. The studio. 

b. The dark room. 

c. The printing room. 

d. The enlarging room. 

e. The laboratory. 

f. Location with respect to other offices. 

g. Arrangements for exposures, 
h. Printing machines. 

i. Developing machines. 

V. — Instruction for the Handling and Preservation of Objects Intended 

FOR Photographic Investigation. 
A. General Rules, with particular applications to: 

a. Finger prints. 

b. Abrasions. 

c. Foods and liquids. 

d. Weapons and instruments. 

e. Documents. 

Sixth Annual Meeting of Illinois Branch of the Institute of Criminal 
law and Criminology. — The sixth annual meeting of the Illinois State Branch 
of the Institute was held in Danville on May 31 and June 1. The program 
follows: 

First Session 

3 :00 P. M. Thursday, May 31 

Annual Address of the President 

Hon. Jesse. L. Deck, State's Attorney, Decatur 

Discussion ------- Judge W. D. Spurgin, Urbana 

Dinner 
6:30 P. M. Thursday, May 31 
Members of the Bar Association and of the State's Attorney's Association, 
their wives and friends, are invited to join the members of the Illinois State 
Society in this dinner. 

Second Session 
8 :00 P. M. Thursday, May 31 

1. "A Brief. Review of the Criminal Cases in the Supreme Court for 

the Past Year." . - - . . Henry Winthrop Ballantine 

Dean of the College of Law, University of Illinois. 

Discussion ----- L. A. Busch, State's Attorney, Urbana 

Otis Glenn, State's Attorney, Murphysboro 

2. "The Housing of Prisoners." - - - - Dr. F. Emory Lyon 

Superintendent Central Howard Association, Chicago 



